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Keeping Posted 


raining programs undertaken by the Postal 
Service Management Institute won two 
awards given annually by the American Society 
for Training and Development. One of the 
awards went to the Postal Service as an orga- 
nization, for the system of Postal Employee 
Development Centers recently set up. The other 
one was won by Richard S. Dali for his work in 
developing a management training 
course for first-line supervisors. 
Speaking of training, the Okla- 
homa Postal Training Opera- 
tions recently graduated its 
25,000th student, Russell L. 
Wall of Minneapolis. OPTO’s 
correspondence program 
has enrolled 65,757 postal 
employees and has grad- 
uated 30,619. Enroll- 
ments continue at a 
rate of 2,500 a month. 


4 Lgrene Piyhigabbaige license plates pre- 
fixed by a “P” for post office—are being 
phased out on most postal vehicles. Quarter- 
and half-ton vehicles already ordered for Fiscal 
1973 delivery will have the tags. But future pur- 
chases will not, except for those to be used in 
the District of Columbia, where local license 
regulations require it. Passenger vehicles as- 
signed to staff personnel and the Inspection 
Service will continue to use them. 


rs. Ruth Lowe of Columbus, OH, knew 

something must have gone 
wrong with an automated ad- 
dressing machine when she re- 
ceived 218 copies of the same 
catalog. She called the post 
Office to report the error. “Oh aan 
yes,” was the reply, ‘you're x__— 
the lady that gets the cata- = 
logs. We have several 
hundred bundles of them 
here for you.”’ 


ostal employees can do the Postal 

Service—and themselves—a favor by 
specifying parcel post service when ordering 
merchandise that requires shipping. If the pur- 
chaser has to pay the freight charges, he often 
can choose the mode of shipment. So ask that 
it be sent by mail. You'll be doing business with 
a good outfit. 

























tigers region post offices 
are conducting auctions of 
postal vehicles themselves— 
and getting higher prices. In 
Minneapolis a recent auction 
of half-ton vehicles brought 
an average price of $580. 
Past auctions yielded an 
average under $200. 


arge mailers who pre-process more of 

their mail would be given discounts and 
those who send non-standard size mail would 
pay extra under mail classification changes 
proposed by the Postal Service. The proposals 
were made to the independent Postal Rate 
Commission, which will hold hearings on the 
requests. 


n the past decade, 180 magazines have 
been sold, merged, or discontinued, but 
818 new magazines have come into being, ac- 
cording to the Magazine Publishers Association. 
These figures tend to support the Postal Serv- 
ice’s contention that postal rates are not caus- 
ing magazines to go out of business. In fact, 
after Life recently folded, Postmaster General 
Klassen underscored the publication’s acknowl- 
edgement that TV and other competition helped 
kill the magazine. The publisher's allegation 
that postal rates were largely responsible for 
the magazine’s death were ‘misleading and 
without foundation,” Klassen added. 


everal commercial mailers use computers 

to determine postage for parcels and now 
a big government agency is joining them. It’s 
the Federal Supply Service (FSS) of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. FSS sends parcels 
from 23 supply centers in the U.S. The agency 
will determine weight and zone data for all 
parcels from computer reports. 


elf-service postal centers are being pro- 

moted heavily by the East- 
ern Region, which wants 
to place them in more 
shopping malls. The 
promotion materials 
include a mini-theater 
with a movie screen, 
leaflets for shoppers, 
and store counter cards 
and posters. 
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en superlatives to work Sede 
the mail in New York City. Po eee 
Ittakes more than 52,000 alg 


employees. It takes window 
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Ordinary weekday traffic in midtown ~~ -~ = 
Manhattan’s garment district. Can you find 
the parked mail truck? 





New York continued 


clerks who can make a single sale of $110,000. 

It takes special ‘night routers’ and ‘“‘case routers” 
who break the mail down to routes within routes for 
delivery. It takes trucks traveling 22 miles in order 
to go eight miles. 

It takes schemes that provide for 4,000 sorts. It 
means pulling a collection box up to 20 times a day. 

New York may be one city and have only one 
mayor, but it has eight postmasters and three district 
managers. What is called the New York City Post 
Office covers only the island of Manhattan. Also 
within the city limits are separate post offices for the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Long Island City, Jamaica, Flushing, 
Staten Island and Far Rockaway. 

Together they handle the equivalent of one out of 


Mountains of parcels and other mail arrive 
in and depart from New York every day. 


every eight pieces of mail in this country. Their first 
handling pieces (pieces of mail handled by an office 
for the first time) totaled 11.6 billion for fiscal 1972. 
The Manhattan office had better than 7 billion of that. 

Manhattan has more than 33,000 employees to 
handle the mail. The other seven range from more 
than 6,000 at Brooklyn to 250 at Far Rockaway. 

You won't find Far Rockaway on most maps. Like- 
wise Jamaica. They’re part of the Queens borough 
of New York City. Yet Jamaica Postmaster Martin 
Sims has 1,900 employees and 16 carrier stations 
serving a population of 790,000. 

Nor will you find the Postal Concentration Center 
or the air mail facility at Kennedy International Air- 
port on most maps. Yet the PCC handles surface 
mail to Puerto Rico, foreign mail and military mail. 
Some 1,900 people work there. The same number 








are employed at the Kennedy AMF, which handles 
much of the air mail for the area. 

In New York, a window operation can be far from 
routine. At the wholesale and retail window in the 
General Post Office (GPO) in Manhattan, Clerk 
Marco Belanich may sell a penny stamp or may fill 
an order for $110,000, as he did recently. That sale 
came last September when the New York Public 
Library ordered 1,840,000 postal cards. Belanich’s 
stock includes the cards in sheets (40 to a sheet), 
stamps in boxes of 24,000 and other postal cards, 
10,000 to the box. 

Nearby, Clerk Juan Pena handles the general 
delivery window. (Yes, huge New York City has 
general delivery.) He provides service for some 
1,000 customers who list their address as ‘‘c/o 
General Delivery, New York, NY 10001.” He also 
has boxes for some 900 seamen, whose mail is held 
for up to six months. Pena gets 80 to 100 callers a 
day at his window. 

Belanich’s and Pena’s windows are but two of 
more than 20 located in the lobby of the GPO. Others 
offer services ranging from ‘‘advanced deposits’’ to 
international money orders. In addition, the block 
long lobby has a self-service postal unit. 

Distributing mail in New York City is a unique and 
enormous operation. Because of the volume, one 
‘‘route’’ may have dozens of carriers on the first 
delivery trip. If the ‘‘route’’ weren’t so divided, regular 
distribution clerks would need impossible scheme 
knowledge, it was explained by Salvatore Franco, 
superintendent of collection and delivery in Man- 
hattan. 

The regular clerks distribute the mail to the car- 
rier ‘‘route’’ on the secondary sort. Then ‘‘case rout- 
ers” or ‘‘night routers’’ take over and break the mail 
down to the individual carrier within the ‘‘route.’’ The 
300 case routers come to work at 10 or 11 p.m. The 
450 night routers start at 1 a.m. and also team up 
with regular carriers to make the first delivery of the 
day. 

The Manhattan commercial area has three-tripper 
service on 396 routes with a total of 1,231 carriers. 
Again, the multiple trips are needed because of the 
heavy mail volume. 


Collections are often done on foot. For example, 
employee Morris Salent was given 10 boxes to pull 
at seven hotels near the GPO between 5 and 6 p.m. 
The boxes are within a four block area. Salent takes 
the mail to the Empire State Building Station where 

















a truck picks it up. Thus, the collection procedure is 
a tandem effort between one employee on foot and 
one in a vehicle. With New York's rush hour traffic 
problems, it would be virtually impossible to try to 
clean up the boxes inside buildings while leaving a 
truck parked outside. 

Collection runs are frequent. All boxes in business 
areas are swept every half hour from 4 to 6 p.m. 

Parcel post routes are gradually disappearing in 
most cities as motorized letter carrier routes take the 
packages. Not so in New York. Manhattan has 276 
parcel post routes. Jamaica has 53. Most Manhattan 
routes are multi-manned; one has six employees. 

Typical of the New York City routes is the one 
handled in part by Aaron Schwartz. His route covers 
less than a half block in the garment district, where 
clothes are designed and manufactured. Schwartz's 
day starts at 7:30 a.m. at the truck terminal, less than 
a mile from his route. The truck terminal handles 
some of the parcel post work that was done at the 
Morgan Annex before a fire knocked out that huge 
facility in 1967. 

He works with two other parcel post routemen. 
They load up their 2%2-ton vehicle and head out for 
their routes. On a recent winter Wednesday, they had 
a full truck—88 sacks. It took two extra routemen 





Above: New York's GPO at night. Traffic on 8th Avenue 
creates streaks on this time exposure. Right: Parcels are 
sorted by floor outside the Empire State Building. 





that day to handle the load. Schwartz said the sacks 
for the garment district contain about six parcels 
each. Thus their load for the day was better than 500 
parcels. He said his particular route had about 100 
customers. 

After the truck is loaded at about 8:45 a.m., the 
three head for 37th Street between 7th and 8th Ave- 
nues to look for a parking space. Sometimes they 
have to wait 10 or 15 minutes for a spot. 

The rest of the day they work out of the parked 
truck, as do many other delivery services in the area. 
The streets are usually lined with trucks of all types, 
many of them Postal Service competitors. Schwartz, 
an 11 year veteran of the Postal Service, remembers 
that before competition cut into postal business, it 
was a tractor-trailer that he worked from. 

Moving mail in and out of New York City is a daily 
challenge. 

“You can’t reach Manhattan without going through 
a tunnel or over a bridge,” points out William Car- 
roll, Regional Assistant Postmaster General (Mail 
Processing). 

Carroll’s point is brought home by Charles Fore, 
a veteran motor vehicle services driver. Fore’s job 
is to get trailer loads of mail between the GPO and 
the New Jersey rail yards, a scant 8 miles. Says Fore: 
continued 












The main workroom of New York's GPO, 
a sea of distribution cases. 
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New York continued 


“If you got a 13-footer, you might get through the 
tunnel; it depends on the type of box you got. If you 
got a 12¥%2-footer, you're all right. But if you have a 
13¥2-footer, you got to go by way of the bridge.” 

Fore is talking about the height of -the trailer box 
and whether it will fit in Lincoln Tunnel. When the box 
fits it’s but a 40 minute trip. When he has to go by 
way of the George Washington Bridge—22 miles in 
some of the heaviest traffic in the world—the trip may 
take up to 2¥2 hours. 

Carroll calls the traffic problem in New York City 
the No. 1 external problem. The No. 1 internal prob- 
lem, he says, is the inadequacy of facilities. 

He points out that only one major installation has 
been built in the city in more than three decades, 
and that was the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Station 
on Manhattan's East Side. 

He notes, however, that mechanization has eased 
the facility problem somewhat in the last few years. 

For years it was believed that the Manhattan GPO 
building could not be mechanized because of weak 
floors and low ceilings. However, nine letter sorting 
machines and two advanced optical character read- 
ers have since been installed. The character read- 
ers are turning out an average of 1.2 million pieces 
of mail a day. 

Also installed recently were bar code readers at 
the big Church Street Station in lower Manhattan for 
business reply mail. 

The GPO is the MMP (managed mail program) 
office for the greater New York, Long Island and the 
Albany sectional center, 125 miles north. The GPO 
was picked not because it needed more mail to 
handle but because of its mechanization and be- 
cause most of the MMP mail is for New York City. 
Now it handles 2 to 10 million MMP pieces a day. 

Carroll looks to a gigantic construction program 
to solve more of New York City’s problems. Twelve 
preferential mail centers (PMCs) are proposed for 
the New York area, including five within the city. The 
centers are expected to cost a total of $287 million, 
roughly one-quarter of the proposed Postal Service 
expenditure for 181 preferential facilities nation-wide. 

New York’s high land costs help run up those 
figures. The Brooklyn PMC, for example, is to be 
built on the site of the Brooklyn Army Terminal. 
Charles Kammerer, industrial engineer for the region, 
points out that the land will cost $6 million, plus $3 
million for land preparation such as relocating facili- 
ties. 

“That's $9 million before anything rises above 
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New York continued 


ground,” says Kammerer. 

New York City Postmaster John Strachan also calls 
traffic the No. 1 problem. Strachan, who is also man- 
ager for the Bronx-Manhattan district, thinks that the 
extent of the traffic problem makes the mail- early 
program even more vital for New York. 

Strachan, a 32-year veteran of the Postal Service 
who started out as a clerk, remembers the day of 
transporting mail in the city via pneumatic tube (see 
accompanying article) and a brief helicopter experi- 
ment. Such exotic means of transporting mail aren't 
practical because of the huge volumes, he says. 

New York will move another step toward postal 
modernization when a new bulk-foreign mail center 
being built in Secaucus, NJ, is occupied. The new 


A subway system for mail 


neumatic tubes once swooshed mail between 
he General Post Office in New York City and 20 
of its stations plus the Brooklyn Post Office. 

The double underground tubes served for 56 
years, from 1897 to 1953, when they were abandoned 
as an economy measure. 

At the time of their abandonment in favor of truck 
transportation, the tubes were carrying 32% of the 
first class mail originating at the stations. Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield ordered the 
abandonment, saying that equal or improved service 


1.5 million square foot building will replace a num- 
ber of temporary operations, including the Postal 
Concentration Center (PCC). 

Calling the PCC temporary is what the planners 
did in 1942 when they had the sprawling building 
constructed to serve for five years of wartime duty. 
The building is a series of huge rooms plus 60 bays 
plus the Long Island City Post Office. The mail in one 
room is broken down to as many as 4,000 sortations 
for military forces in Europe. 

The PCC, because of its design, is iargely a 
manual operation. The new bulk-foreign mail center 
at Secaucus will be highly mechanized. That’s how 
things are changing in New York. They’ll continue 
to change—including the superlatives. a 


could be provided by the trucks at about 22 % of the 
cost of the tube service. 

The tubes were owned by a private firm, which 
was paid $360,000 a year. However, it took 130 
postal employees to man the system. It operated 
from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

The mail was placed in cylinders, which were 
rushed by air pressure to the next stop. At each stop, 
the postal employees handled the cylinders. If the 
cylinder was for another station, it had to be put back 
into the tubes. a 


Trade center—another challenge 


he World Trade Center, with its twin 110-story 

towers, presented a king-size challenge for the 
New York Post Office: How do you deliver the mail 
to offices in the gigantic buildings? 

When the skyscrapers and the adjoining buildings 
are completed in two years, 40,000 people will work 
there. Each of the 110 floors in the two towers has 
an acre of space. 

Postal officials went to work early with executives 
from the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, 
which owns the complex. Together they came up 
with a system of mailrooms to be operated by letter 
Carriers. 

In one of the towers the mailrooms are on the 16th, 
24th, 32nd, 39th, 52nd, 86th, 94th, 100th and 105th 
floors. In the other tower, the mailrooms are on the 
86th, 93rd, 100th and 106th floors. Fewer mailrooms 
are needed in that tower because must of the space 
will be occupied by the Port Authority itself and by 
the State of New York, and both will have their own 
mailrooms. 

Tenants will be able to pick up their mail from the 


mailrooms at three 
specified times during 
the day. In addition, 
about 75 carriers will 
deliver to the offices 
three times a day. 

The mail will be 
brought to a_ central 
mailroom beneath the 
plaza of the complex. 
The Church Street Sta- 
tion, which adjoins the 
complex, is the serving 
post office. 

Postal employees 
will have priority access 
to elevators in order to get the mail up to the indi- 
vidual mailrooms. Tenants will be given trays for their 
outgoing mail. 

The buildings will also have mail chutes, but the 
letters won't have to drop the full 110 floors. They'll 
be collected at three points in the skyscrapers. @ 
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ODIS tells us how well we're doing 


Her fingers moving rapidly along 
the three feet of letter mail on the 
carrier's ledge, Margie Ann Fer- 
guson counts up to five and then 
pulls a piece of mail. 

She works silently, counting to 
herself, in the quietness that is a 
postal station a half hour before 
the carriers arrive. 

The letters she pulls go into a 
separate small pile, soon to be- 
come an important part of the 
Postal Service's system for telling 
how well the post office serves 
210 million Americans, how often 
they mail, what kind of mail they 
send and how they pay for it. The 
letters include every fifth piece of 
first and third class mail and 
every piece of airmail. 

Miss Ferguson is working on 
route 77015 in the Bitter Lake Sta- 
tion in Seattle. The route has been 
randomly selected by a computer 
to be used for an Origin-Destina- 
tion Information System (ODIS) 
test. 

The route is one of some 1,000 
delivery points to be tested on 
this day. 

Miss Ferguson moves her se- 
lected letters onto a portable table 
top that rests on a hamper-like 
cart. She is located in the aisle, 
conveniently alongside the cases 
that provide the final sortations 
for route 77015. 

She places the letters on her 
left and a long, mysterious looking 


form 1300 in front of her. 

The form is made for reading 
by an optical character reader. 
Each form records information 
about eight pieces of mail. Before 
the test is completed, Miss Fer- 
guson will have filled out 25 such 
forms. 

Her first entry on the form is 
the test identification number — 
089003, a number provided by the 
computer. She also puts down the 
date and the “skip interval” (in 
this case 5 for first and third class 
mail because every fifth piece is 
pulled). 

Then she begins to record the 
information that tells how well 
the mail moves. There are 40 pos- 
sible facts that can be recorded 
about each piece, although usu- 
ally she fills in only seven or eight 
blocks. 

The first information is the 
postmark date—month and day. 
Then comes the key to the testing 
of service standards: If the post- 
mark indicates that the piece of 
mail could qualify for the service 
standards, she writes an X with 
her number 2 pencil in a box 
alongside the month and day. 

The fact that the postmark 
can’t be read or that the mail 
doesn’t qualify for service stand- 
ard testing does not mean that in- 
formation about that piece is not 
needed. The material gathered 
also provides information about 
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continued 
volumes and classes of mail, 
types of postage and ZIP Code 
usage. 

In checking for service stand- 
ards, Miss Ferguson looks for first 
class postmarks of ‘““AM” or “PM” 
and for airmail postmarks of 
“AM,” ‘10 AM,” ‘2 PM” and 
“5 PM.” Postmarks of ‘‘—PM” are 
not counted as qualified pieces, as 
they indicate that the mail was de- 
posited too late to qualify for the 
service standards. 

Eligible metered mail is marked 
by a felt tip pen on one edge of 
the envelope. The mark, put on by 
the originating office, indicates 
deposit before cut-off time. 

Other information that Miss 
Ferguson notes: place of origin, 
type of mail, class of mail; 
whether it was stamped, metered, 
by permit or government, and if 
the ZIP Code is correct. 

At 6:30 a.m., Carrier Gil 
McNeal comes in and begins cas- 
ing mail for route 77015. Miss 
Ferguson places the finished sam- 
pled letters on her right and 
McNeal picks them up at regular 
intervals. 

Miss Ferguson moves into the 
case area periodically to pick up 
mail. Once she falls behind and 
McNeal has to wait for her, but 
he has no trouble making it out to 
his route by the regular 9:45 start- 
ing time. 

The second dispatch of mail is 
handled after 8 a.m. Then Miss 
Ferguson moves over to the ham- 
per marked ‘‘15’’ to sample 
McNeal’s parcel post. 

It is the first time that McNeal 
has had an ODIS test, although 
his route has been used as a sam- 
ple twice before for other tests. 
He had been told that the ODIS 
test was coming up and that his 
route had been picked strictly by 


random. 

Miss Ferguson finishes her 
work in the station at 8:40 and 
then drives to the Seattle Post Of- 
fice headquarters. 

There she completes a couple 
of information sheets on the tests 
and mails it all to Washington. 
The rest of her day she spends 
editing and reviewing other cost 
work. 

Miss Ferguson is a level 6 Data 
Collection Technician, one of 
seven in the Seattle Post Office. 
There are also three working as 
relief technicians and one full- 
time office worker. 

They are assigned projects by 
Bill Dalton, Data Collection As- 
sistant for the Seattle office. 

For ODIS work, they may get 
assignments anywhere from mid- 
night to 2 p.m. and any day of the 
week. The ODIS tests (192 in the 
Seattle district in one three- 
month period) cover scores of 
mail-receiving points such as 
mounted residential routes like 
McNeal’s, apartment houses, 
business firm lockboxes, rural 


routes and special delivery mes- 
sengers. 

In smaller first and second 
class offices, ODIS tests are done 
by local help. The Seattle staff 
does the testing for third and 
fourth class offices within the 
Seattle district. 

Miss Ferguson has been a 
postal employee for 6% years, 
starting as a timekeeper. She also 
worked as a distribution clerk. 

Dalton checks over the copies 
of the form 1300s for clerical er- 
rors. He finds none on Miss 
Ferguson’s this day. Later in 
Washington, the optical charac- 
ter reader finds two “errors,” but 
they turn out to be ZIP Code 
digits that are imperfectly formed 
for the electronic reader. 

The errors ‘will kill you,’ Dal- 
ton says, explaining that they can 
seriously distort the service pic- 
ture one way or another. 

The tests provide the basis for 
10 major reports. Unusual infor- 
mation from the reports is picked 
up by Seattle’s mail processing 
officials to isolate transportation 
or processing problems. Recently, 
a followup showed that mail was 
being delayed by a day in a small 
first class office simply because 
the clerks weren’t coming in early 
enough. 

Within 10 days the Headquar- 
ters reading machines have 
gulped down, digested and 
spewed out reports on the tests 
for local use. 

The information gained from 
Miss Ferguson’s work was com- 
piled with 43 other tests con- 
ducted in Seattle over a two 
week period. Those tests showed, 
among other things, that the Se- 
attle area was getting 96% over- 
night delivery on qualified local 
mail within the overnight area. 





In honor 

of the men and 
women of the 
Postal Service 


| am proud to unveil in your magazine a 
special series of stamps designed especially 
for you. (They appear on the next two pages.) 


We call them Postal People stamps because 
they depict and honor every one of the men 
and women in the U.S. Postal Service. 


This special set of stamps is our way of 
telling the nation of the high esteem in which 
postal management holds the people who 
move the mail. 


The first day of sale will occur in each of our 
more than 40,000 post offices, stations, and 
branches on April 30, 1973, so that your 
friends, neighbors, and customers can all 
share in a tribute to the dedicated service 
provided the community in which you work. 


Many Americans can readily identify the role 

of their letter carriers, window clerks, and 
postmasters, but too often they are not aware 
that it also takes thousands of mail handlers, 
clerks, motor vehicle operators, rural letter 
carriers, special delivery messengers, 
maintenance employees, supervisors, and many 
other specialized people to move their mail. 


There are nearly 700,000 of us and |, for 

( one, am proud to be among the Postal 
People. | hope that with greater public 

awareness of the magnitude of your task, 

. as spelled out on the reverse side of these 
stamps, your pride in your job and your sense 

of self-satisfaction will continue to grow. 


E. T. Klassen 
Postmaster General 
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For the people wh 


@ April 30 the Postal Service will give special 
recognition to all its employees. 

That's the first day of issue for a set of Postal 
People stamps honoring almost 700,000 postal em- 
ployees in every corner of the United States. The 
stamps focus attention on the many tasks per- 
formed by Postal People in moving the mail. 

The reproductions above constitute the formal 
unveiling of the design of the stamps. The Postal 
Service wanted you, its employees, to see the de- 
Tlelamils 6 

The issuance of Postal People stamps will occur 


Seeeeosseeeeseeeeses 
Seevsossecsseoseseses' 


during the nation-wide observance of Postal 
Week—April 29 to May 5. Postmasters every- 
Wialoi@=MmwAl iim elem =)alere)0]@-\e[-re mm comale)(em-jel-1ell-1m e)aelele-lials 
to commemorate the week-long event. 

The stamps will have several unusual features. 

The entire-strip will have a border, but no space 
will separate the ten pictures; the perforations will 
fefomalelaimcalceleielameal-mol-tat-me)mtal-m eliei (leo. 

For the first time, messages will be printed on the 
reverse side of the stamps, under the adhesive. 
Ten messages, one for each stamp, will be printed 
in ink approved by the Food and Drug Administra- 


Seeesesessseseccsces 

















tion. (They are shown at the bottom of the 
opposite page.) 

And also for the first time there will be a postal 
message in the selvage portion of each stamp 
sheet—the white strip found on each full sheet of 
stamps. (See next page). 

The artist of the Postal People stamps is Ed- 
ward Vebell of Westport, CT. When he got the as- 
signment, he decided that the best way to get the 
“feel” of the Postal Service was to visit a number 
Te) i ole)-) ae) hi lel m (>an Cole) ae-le)ale Mall-Mer-luil-1e-Mr-lalem-1ale) | 
sar-lap\malelalelazlel-melm elleicel gcse 

“! wanted to get the story from the buying of a 
stamp to the delivery of a letter,’ he said. “Il went 
to these post offices, and they must have thought 
| was crazy because of the number of pictures | 
i Cole) oun ole) (alia Mmexe) (eo) am- Lalo mmo) i- (ol. @- Lalo Mn a1h (Maral ale Melos 
cause | was climbing all over—on ladders and 
above machines to get high views. 

“Sometimes | would be driving along and see 
a mailbox with the light hitting it a certain way, or 
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Vereen @)Vontavctan'slll 


a postman walking along with a good background. 
Mo) (o) os tal -mer- aun i-y-1 mel) @r-lale mi t-L<om tal-m o)ienele-s- maha) 
idal=muor-1e-Mmalelal diate Mui alm ey-(el.@me) Miatl-Mam = 10) Gm dal-1-1- mn (Ul aal-re| 
out to be some of my best shots.” 

Vebell blew up several hundred photographs 
and made pencil sketches—not of the specific peo- 
ple or scenes that he had photographed, but rep- 
resentative of all Postal People moving the mail. 
When the sketches were approved, he started 
painting. 

“Sometimes I'd work around the clock just to get 
it right,” he said. 

al Milalial-re Mme) ale] ar-lmicwe- lolol 0) an ie)0 ani -1-) an lelalem-lale, 
six inches wide. As you can see, Vebell succeeded 
in capturing the ‘‘feel” of Postal People moving the 
mail. 7 








Producing 
the Postal 
People 
Stamps 


The Postal People stamps 
are being printed on the 
$530,000 Andreotti press 
by the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing in 
Washington, DC. 

In the photo on Postal 
Life’s cover, Ronald 
Sharpe is retouching the 
original work by artist 
Edward Vebell preparatory 
to photographing it, the 
next step in the production 
process. 

The photo at left 
shows a group of 
pressmen inspecting the 
originals to make sure the 
colors are reproduced 
accurately. 

In the background is 
the huge press, which 
prints stamps through the 
rotogravure process. For 
the Postal People stamps, 
six colors are being used 
—five on the face and one 
on the adhesive side. 

The Postal People 
stamps are the 16th to be 
produced on this press 
since it was first put to use 
in 1970. The press is 110 
feet long and weighs 62 
tons. 








Below: The white strip found on each Postal 
People stamp sheet carries this message. 
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Carriers often save lives; these two, Jose Salaberrios 
(left) and Gilbert Rosado (right) helped start one. They 
were unloading a mail truck in front of the Mott Haven 
station in the Bronx one morning when they heard 
screams from a nearby hallway. They found Mrs. Luz 
Maria Martinez about to give birth. They knocked on 
apartment doors, collected blankets and sheets. A short 
time later Rosado delivered a baby girl, spanked her 
bottom and heard her first cry. 





Downtown Chicago—the last place you might think of 
for a rural-type mailbox. Here carrier Isadore Spitzer 
of the Fort Dearborn station delivers mail to the box. 

It serves the office of the locks that control the flow of 
the Chicago River. The lockmaster's office is 100 yards 


away. The tower in the background is the new Standard 


With the flick of a switch, Harold B. Whiting, letter carrier 
of Plainfield, NJ, can propel his 95-pound, eight-foot 
working model of the Queen Elizabeth II forward or 
reverse, to port or starboard. He can even blow the 
ship's fog horn. Whiting built the radio-controlled ship 
during his spare time in the last year and a half, tested 

it for seaworthiness on a park lake, then loaned it toa 
Plainfield travel bureau for display. 





Oil building. 


Mail handler Morrison 
Smith of the Detroit 
post office raises 
funds to support the 
work of the 
Owensboro, KY, 
Spastics Home and 
School. He per- 
suaded alarge © 
philanthropic founda- => 

tion to donate $75,000 
to the home. Before ~ 
that, he raised 
approximately $3,500 
by collecting 
redeemable coupons 
from fellow employees 
and friends. 
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Postal drivers’ ed 


Instructors conduct training, testing, remedial courses 


he driver instructor was 

John Murphy, 32-year postal 
employee. His ‘‘pupil’’ was a re- 
turning Vietnam veteran. 

Murphy was giving the veteran 
a refresher course before he re- 
sumed his motorized carrier 
route. Part of the course is a 
driver test on a right-hand drive 
vehicle. 

Murphy reviewed the quarter- 
ton’s peculiarities and safety fea- 
tures. Then he climbed into the 
rear of the vehicle and the vet- 
eran took the wheel. They drove 
over downtown streets, a free- 
way and snowy side roads. 

Refresher training is just one 
aspect of Murphy’s job as one of 
the two full-time driver instruc- 
tors in the St. Paul, MN, post 
office. 

They license all 850 truck and 
jeep drivers in the St. Paul SCF, 
including letter carriers, special 
delivery messengers and tractor- 
trailer operators. ‘‘We train rural 
carriers too and do some training 
of drivers for other government 
agencies,” added Murphy. An in- 
structor for five years, Murphy 
was a special delivery messenger 
for 27 years before that—with a 
24-year safe driving award. 

A large part of his job is to pro- 
vide remedial training to drivers 
who have had accidents. ‘We try 
to do it within a day of their acci- 
dents,” he said. 

The remedial course runs two 
hours or longer, ‘depending on 


how you feel the guy is doing,” 
Murphy said. 

“In addition to showing them 
films in a classroom setting, we 
take them right into the street. 
We try to take the driver right 
back to the spot where he had the 
accident and go through the same 
situation with him to show him 
how he could have prevented it.” 

About 400 of St. Paul’s 460 car- 
rier routes are fully motorized or 
park-and-loop, and Murphy has 
found over the years that most 
accidents involve striking fixed 
objects. 

“We have a special training 
program for our drivers and ramp 
clerks who load air taxis, since 
the chance of their striking fixed 
objects is greater,” he added. 

In Fiscal 1972, St. Paul postal 
drivers had 58 vehicle accidents, 
down from 84 a year earlier and 
124 in Fiscal1970. 

A major part of Murphy’s work 
also involves training new car- 
riers. 

He provides at least 13 hours of 
classroom and actual driving in- 
struction along with other spe- 
cialty training, all covering a week 
and a half. 

The classroom work includes 
showing safety films, reviewing 
local traffic laws, discussing cus- 
tomer relations (‘courtesy driv- 
ing,’ explained Murphy), and 
caring for vehicles. 

At least nine hours are devoted 
to actual driving. 


‘We try to break some of the 
drivers of bad habits. The worst 
is driving with one hand. Another 
is riding the brake pedal. 

“The main problem we find in 
teaching use of right-hand drive 
cars is that drivers have a ten- 
dency to go to the left with the 
vehicle. We tell them to keep the 
vehicle in the center of the lane 
and they'll get used to the right- 
hand drive.” 

The trainee is also sent out on a 
parcel post collection route with 
a regular collection and delivery 
driver and on a regular run with a 
mounted route driver. The trainee 
does the driving. 

“We also have him run through 
an obstacle course we set up on 
the parking lot at the vehicle 
maintenance facility,’’ Mur- 
phy said. The course includes bar- 
rels and poles, and the driver 
must weave around them, back up 
and do other maneuvers without 
hitting or knocking down any of 
the obstacles. 

The severity of St. Paul’s win- 
ter weather means that certain 
driving habits must become sec- 
ond nature, Murphy said. 

For example, when parking a 
vehicle, particularly on a hill, the 
driver must cramp his wheels to 
the curb. 

“This is doubly important 
here,” Murphy explained, “‘be- 
cause sometimes the emergency 
brake cannot be used. If it is too 
cold, the brake could easily freeze 


in the locked position.” 

Icy streets are another hazard 
common in St. Paul. 

‘‘We have to get our drivers to 
slow down. I explain to them that 
driving on ice is not the same as 
driving on a clear pavement. If 
they're running late, I tell them 
there’s no way they can make up 
the time by speeding. They'll just 
have to be late—and safe.” 

As an instructor, Murphy re- 
called some harrowing experi- 
ences. 

“T had one carrier out in a one- 
ton truck. I told him to get on the 
freeway. He did. He drove right 
across three lanes to the left-hand 
lane, and a semi-trailer just 
missed hitting us. I told the guy to 
pull the truck over, and I got in on 
the driver's side and drove it back. 

‘Another time, we had this foot 
carrier who wanted to get a li- 
cense so he could get a park-and- 
loop route. I went out with him 
and he sideswiped a truck. He 
went back to being a foot carrier.” 

Murphy has found that, despite 
what many men think, women 
are for the most part better driv- 
ers. ‘‘They are more cautious. 
They don’t take as many chances. 
They seem to have fewer acci- 
dents.” 

Murphy hasn't taught his wife, 
Kitty, to drive. “She’s too ner- 
vous,” he said. 8 











How You 
Get paid 
SO fast 


Ew other Friday is something 
special in the Postal Service. 
Whether you're working in 
Eastport, ME, or Hilo, HI, there’s 
only 1 chance out of 100,000 

that you won't get your paycheck 
on time. 

Getting checks to virtually every 
postal employee in less than a 
week after the last tour in a pay 
period reflects teamwork—all the 
way from the payroll clerks in local 
post offices to the Posta! Data 
Centers. 

This is how the Postal pay team 
does it, from the last clock ring of 
the pay period to the delivery of 
your familiar green check. 

There are two systems for 
translating hours of work into 
money. More than 300,000 
employees are on PSDS—which 
stands for Postal Source Data 
System. Pay data for all other 
employees is handled by the 
manual system. 
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In the PSDS system, the badge 


reader or transactors pick up 
employees’ clock rings. 











The pay cards are then bundled 
and dispatched in an airmail 
pouch to a Postal Data Center. 











The checks and pay cards are 
1 trayed in boxes for post offices, 
then placed in airmail pouches on 
Tuesday and early Wednesday. 





From thousands of work centers, 


the clock rings are sent over 
telephone lines to teleconcentrators. 
There are five such units in the Postal 
Service. Within fractions of a second 
a teleconcentrator records that an 
employee's badge was read ata 
specific time. 





At the Data Centers the cards 

are delivered to keypunch 
operators. Here the information on 
the time cards is translated into a 
form computers can read: The series 
of holes punched into the familiar 
IBM cards. 





1 By Thursday the checks have 

arrived at virtually every post 
Office. In the larger offices they are 
available at the end of Tour Ill, as 
payday begins. 








The data is then sent over wires 

to one of the two Automatic Data 
Processing Centers. At the Wilkes- 
Barre and St. Louis Centers the flow 
of impulses is put on magnetic 
tape. In 3¥2 hours the Data 
Processing Centers can process 
170,000 employees’ pay records. 
Manually, this job would require 
3,000 man-hours. By early Sunday 
morning the information on the 
edited tapes is ready for transmission 
to the Postal Data Centers. 





A reader converts the information 
on the cards to impulses on the 
computer's magnetic tape. 





1 The payroll data is kept at least 
three years. With PSDS, the 
computers’ impulses at the Automatic 
Data Processing Centers are 
converted to a microfilm record, 
listing all the rings on the badge 
reader during the two-week period. 
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The images on the magnetic tape 
at the Automatic Data Processing 
Centers are converted to electronic 
signals which are often beamed over 
a microwave station transmitter to 
the Postal Data Centers, where the 
pay tape will be prepared. 


With the manual system, where 
employees use the familiar time 
cards, timekeepers are usually sorting 
through Saturday, totaling the hours 
and checking the accuracy of each card. 





Now every Postal employee’s 1 The computers’ magnetic 
hours are on the magnetic tapbe— impulses become tangible as the 
whether he used the PSDS reader or paychecks and pay statement cards 
punched a time clock. These flow from printers. 
computer tapes are checked against 
other tapes having information on 
postal workers’ leave balances, 
allotments and other deductions. The 
result is the pay tape, showing the 
net amount to be paid each person 
for the two-week pay period. 





Offices having the manual system 

get their old time cards back 
from the Data Centers. The cards are 
kept at least three years in file 
cabinets. 





The couriers 





gat Coal City 


Robert W. Miller and his postal 
bicycle have been a common 
sight on the streets of Coal City, 
IL, since 1951. Above: Miller 
often gives candy to the 
youngsters he meets along his 
route. 











icycle carrier routes in the 
blizzard belt? 

You may have heard of places 
in the South or Southwest where 
carriers use bicycles. Like Mesa, 
AZ, for instance. But Coal City, 
IL, only 50 miles from Chicago? 
Right in the middle of the snow 
zone? 

It’s true. And a few months ago 
the Coal City post office suc- 
ceeded in keeping the bikes, 
rather than giving jeeps to the 
three carriers and making their 
routes park-and-loop routes. 

“Our carriers want bikes,”’ 
says Roger Crosman, officer-in- 
charge, “and we demonstrated 
that it costs a whole lot less to 
continue serving our community 
this way than to go with jeeps.” 

The old Schwinn heavy-duty 
bikes have served Coal City ever 
since the post office went to city 
delivery in 1949. The post office, 
which serves a city of 3,000 and 
the surrounding area, has two 
regular routes plus an auxiliary 
route. (There’s one rural route, 
which of course is served by car.) 

“A lot of people ask us what 
we do when the weather gets ter- 
rible,” Crosman said. “It’s very 
simple. When it snows really hard 
or when the temperature gets be- 
low 15 the carriers simply walk 
their routes.” 

Robert W. Miller has ridden the 
bikes ever since he first joined 
the Postal Service as a Coal City 
carrier in 1951. He covers mostly 
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Vehicle maintenance means 
straightening a spoke 


the southern part of town and a 
little of the western part, a total 
of 360 customers. 

“It's a full day even with the 
bikes to help,” he says. ‘They 
don’t save much time but they 
sure do save a lot of carrying.” 

Miller first delivers to the 
southern end of the business dis- 
trict — the main street called 
Broadway. Then he returns to the 
post office, gets another load and 
starts on the residences. His bike 
is a common sight on the Broad- 
way sidewalks, and he’s con- 
stantly greeting his friends and 
neighbors as he wheels along. 

The other regular carrier is Eu- 
gene Bianchetta, in his second 
year of full-time postal work. His 
375 customers are in the northern 
end of town. Roger Farrell, a part- 
time regular, takes the auxiliary 
route. 

Eugene Clark, assistant to the 
postmaster, was a carrier when 
city delivery was instituted. He 
says the reasoning behind the bi- 
cycle route is just as good now as 
it was in 1949. 

“Coal City is ideal for bikes,” 
he says. “There's not a lot of traf- 
fic, and there’s a big area to cover 
in, say, 375 deliveries. Jeeps would 
be a lot of expense to do almost 
the same job. 

“The only problem will come 
when the bikes finally wear out. 
Will there be replacement parts, 
or will we be able to get new 
bikes? I just don’t know.” # 
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aman’s 
world 


Males steal the show 
with their clothing designs. 


By Bernadine Morris 


© 1972 by the New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 


Henry Ridges Jr. is a letter carrier. 
Starting at 6.a.m., he delivers the 
mail, working out of New York's 
Times Square station. 

Emanuel Braxton is a clerk. He 
sorts the mail at the Grand Cen- 
tral station. The two men met at 
a fashion show of garments de- 
signed and made by postal em- 
ployes. And they both won prizes. 

The show was planned as a 
morale-booster that would appeal 
to the 5,300 women among the 
Manhattan postal employes. 
Forty-eight entrants were women. 
Two were Ridges and Braxton. 

Even before the judging, which 
was done by outsiders to pre- 
serve impartiality, the men’s tal- 
ent was recognized. At the dress 
rehearsal, a number of the women 
said they might as well leave— 
the men would steal the show. 

They pretty much did. Ridges 
received the over-all first prize, a 
course at a fashion institute, plus 
an additional prize in the cocktail 
clothes division. 

His contribution to the cock- 
tail scene was a blue maxicoat 
over a matching suit. The suit 
consisted of a waistlength jacket 
with a front zipper and pants with 





Letter carrier Henry 
Ridges Jr., the top 
fe winner, in a white suit 

> he designed. 











Clerk Sheila Boyce 
models a laced-up 

orange suede 
dress designed by 
fellow postal clerk 
Emanuel Braxton. 


matching suspenders. The outfit 
also included a puffed-sleeve shirt 
and a vest with jagged lapels that 
is one of his trademarks. 

Braxton picked up first prize 
in the evening category for the 
suede dress he designed and 
made for his girl friend, Sheila 
Boyce, also a clerk at Grand Cen- 
tral. Miss Boyce modeled the 
gown, along with a fur-trimmed 
coat he also designed and made. 
Braxton also received a third 
prize for a brown knit suit he 
made for himself. 

“T almost didn’t enter the con- 
test, but I kept thinking about it,” 
he recalled. “About a week be- 
fore, I decided I'd get into it.” 

He made Miss Boyce’s dress in 
five hours. Her coat took two 
days. 

“I was going to make some 
other things for myself, but I 
didn’t have time,” he said. 

Braxton, who is 31 years old 
and has worked at the post office 
for seven years, is an experienced 
tailor. He started 16 years ago, 
when he was attending high 
school. 


“I had a choice of plumbing, 
auto mechanics, wood working 
or electric shop and I didn’t want 
any of them,” he recalled. 

“My sister took up sewing 
there and I wanted to do the 
same, but they almost didn’t jet 
me in the class. They thought I 
just wanted to fool around with 
the girls. I had to bring my mother 
up to tell them I was serious, and 
I had to be very cool that first 
year. I couldn’t do anything 
wrong.” 

The second year, two other 
boys joined the class, so he could 
relax a bit. 

“T like to mess around with a 
lot of different materials,” said 
Braxton. 

“T used to make about one suit 
a year, and then the prices started 
to go up and now | make almost 
everything. I’m going to start on 
underwear next,” he said. 

Ridges, who said he has “fooled 
around with clothing since I was 
small,” has been sewing seriously 
for four or five years. 

He used to watch his brother, 
Tommy, who has a shop called 
Jehad’s Clothing Salon in Hart- 
ford, CT, make things for himself. 

“Tommy encouraged me when 
I started fooling around making 
stitches on an old sewing ma- 
chine,” he said. “I got a few 
pointers from some other rela- 
tives who sew.” 

Both men agree that women’s 
clothes are a good deal more in- 
ventive than men’s. 

“IT like clothing. When I see 
people in the street with some- 
thing nice on, I stare at them,” 
Ridges said. 

Sometimes he runs up a pair of 
slacks for his sons, aged 12 and 
14, but he laments the fact that 
“the kids don’t wear suits—they 
don’t even like to wear shoes. 
They prefer sneakers.” 
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Emanuel Braxton 
wears a beige knit 
suit and zip-front 
shirt he made. 


He doesn’t make clothes for his 
wife, because she makes her own. 

“She has more time,” he said. 
Ridges estimates he has 30 or 40 
outfits of his own in three closets, 
trunks and suitcases in his Brook- 
lyn home. But he hasn’t made 
everything himself—he’s still at- 
tracted to clothes in the stores. 

Ridges was born in South Caro- 
lina and attended the Agricultural 
Technical College in Greensboro, 
NC, before coming to New York. 
Before going to work at the post 
office eight years ago, he veered 
to jobs in the fashion area, work- 
ing for a handbag manufacturer 
in Brooklyn, clerking at Robert 
Hall, selling at Korvettes. But he 
likes his job as letter carrier. 

“I like to work outside and I 
have plenty of free time,” he 
said. His day’s work is finished at 
2:30 p.m. 

Though he admits he “puts 
together some wild stuff some- 
times,”’ he doesn’t like to be con- 
spicuous. “When I go to a party, 
before I get dressed I think of 
what the other people will be 
wearing,” he said. & 
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For 25 years, a firm owned by 
Gary Russell and Harry Nelson 
has carried a star route across 
two miles of water between 
Bayfield and La Pointe, WI, which 
is on Madeline Island in Lake 
Superior. During periods of 
freezing in December and thawing 
in March, the ice is too thick for 
boats and too thin for cars. Here’s 
how the problem is solved. A 
flat-bottomed iceboat driven by an 
airplane propeller slides over the 
ice and glides through the water. 
Nelson’s son, Arnold, is shown 
operating the vehicle, which can 
rev up to 30 knots. 
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